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College Social Sciences: A Statistical Evaluation 
With Special Reference to History 


O UNDERSTAND how any college subject is 

faring, one must take into account not only 
what is happening to that particular subject, but 
also what is happening to other subjects, especially 
those that are closely allied to it. Thus, although 
knowledge of enrollments in a subject and the num- 
ber of bachelor’s degrees conferred in it is funda- 
mental to an understanding of its place in the 
curriculum, such data to be most meaningful must be 
compared with similar data for other subjects. 


Bachelor's Degrees in Social Sciences 

From 1947-48 through 1949-50, the four subjects 
of economics, history, political science, and sociology 
experienced successive increases in number of 
bachelor’s degrees conferred! —increases that outran 
the overall college enrollment increases. During 
the next 3 years, however, all 4 subjects, with the 
exception of 1 year in political science, showed 
successive declines in number of bachelor’s degrees 
conferred. Thus, between 1949-50 and 1952-53 
(table 1), economics declined by about 50 percent; 
history, 29 percent; sociology, 23 percent; and 
political science, 20 percent. While history’s loss 

*Specialist for liberal and graduate education, Office of Education, U. S. De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare. Under the title, “A Statistical 
Evaluation,” this article, in substantially ics present form, was read as a paper 
by the author at the meeting of the American Historical Association in New York 
City, December 28, 1954, as part of a session program on “What Is Happening 
to History in the Colleges?” 

1 Degree data in this paper are drawn from annual publications of the Federal 
Security Agency (now the U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare), 
Office of Education, under the title, Earned Degrees Conferred by Higher Educa- 
tional Institutions. Washington, U. S. Government Printing Office, Circular 


Nos. 247 (1947-48), 262 (1948-49), 282 (1949-50), 333 (1950-51), 360 (1951-52), 
380 (1952-53). Percentages were computed by the author. 
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of 29 percent may occasion sober thought among 
historians, this loss, when considered alongside 
losses of 20, 23, and 50 percent for its nearest allies, 
scarcely suggests that the subject was singled out 
by undergraduates as a subject to be avoided as a 
major. 

Morever history does not compare unfavorably in 
bachelor’s degree experience with some of the large- 
enrollment professional fields. For instance, during 
the years 1949-50 to 1952-53, the number of 
bachelor’s degrees in commerce and business admin- 
istration declined by nearly 48 percent, and in 
engineering by nearly 54 percent. Of the three 
largest professional fields, only in education was 
there a reversal of this pattern, and even here, in 
1952-53, there was a slight decrease in number of 
bachelor’s degrees conferred. 
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Table 1.—Bachelor's degrees in economics, history, political 
science, and sociology, 1949-50 through 1959-53 














Number of | Number of 
bachelor’s | bachelor’s | Percent of 
Subject degrees | degrees decline, 
conferred, | coutersed, 1949-53 
1949-50 | 1952-53 
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Bachelor's Degrees and Social-Economic Change 

The influence of new developments in the Nation’s 
society and economy on college students in their 
selection of major subjects cannot be ignored. A 
war and a high level of production and construction 
following it may cause engineering to become un- 
precedentedly attractive to young men; and highly 
favorable business conditions may cause schools of 
commerce and business administration to flourish 
and new departments to be established. When 
such developments occur, it may be assumed that 
the schools or departments benefiting will enroll some 
students who would otherwise not be in college. 
However, much of their enrollment increase will 
come from students already in college who would 
major in other subjects but for the special circum- 
stances giving these professional fields greater 
drawing power. ‘Thus business and commerce 
might be expected to make some inroads on the social 
sciences, especially economics; and engineering might 
be expected to draw some students from mathe- 
matics and the physical sciences. 


The ‘Big Three" in Bachelor Degree Experience 

As to this, further comment on the volume of 
bachelor’s degrees in some professional fields may 
prove instructive. In 1952-53, for instance, despite 
a heavy decrease in number of bachelor’s degrees, 
business and commerce conferred nearly 23 percent 
more of these degrees than did the subjects of 
anthropology, economics, history, political science, 
sociology, and unclassified social science all put 
together. In the same year, engineering, despite 
heavy decline, granted nearly as many bachelor’s 
degrees as the biological sciences, the physical 
sciences, and mathematics combined. Indeed, in 
1952-53, the 3 fields of education, engineering, and 
business were responsible for over 41 percent of all 
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bachelor’s and first professional degrees conferred 
by colleges and universities in the United States. 

These facts are not recited with any thought of 
criticizing these large areas of professional education, 
but merely to show how other subjects, especially 
history and the social sciences, compare with them. 
The country faces a critical teacher shortage in 
elementary and secondary schools,? and the desira- 
bility of more young people entering teaching seems 
obvious. Moreover, from reliable sources come 
warnings that the engineering shortage is acute and 
that more qualified young men should be encouraged 
to prepare for that calling.’ 

From all this it would appear that historians and 
other specialists outside the “Big Three” of educa- 
tion, engineering, and business must recognize that 
society will have its way in determining what areas of 
learning are to be most emphasized during any given 
era. ‘These changes in emphasis made to correspond 
with changes in our society and economy naturally 
will gratify some specialists more than others; and, 
pleasant or unpleasant, they seem to be a phase of 
the ebb and flow of things not controlled or con- 
trollable by historians or other learned groups. 


Undergraduate Social Science Enrollments, 1950-54 


The number of bachelor’s degrees conferred in a 
subject is only one indication of its academic health; 
total enrollment is perhaps a more significant indi- 
cation. Enrollment data for college subjects outside 
the professional fields, however, are exceedingly 
difficult to come by. For purposes of this study the 
Office of Education late last summer requested regis- 
trars in a sample of 100 institutions to supply under- 
graduate enrollments, earned credit hours, and num- 
bers of majors in economics, history, political science, 
and sociology as of the close of the spring terms of 
1950 and 1954. Although 70 of these institutions 
supplied answers to one or more of the questions 
asked, only 57 supplied enrollment data for all 4 sub- 
jects. Even so, these 57 responses represented insti- 
tutions accounting for about 20 percent of total 
higher education enrollments. 

All sample studies have in them an element of 
error, and it must be emphasized that the present 
limited study can do no more than suggest in broad 





2Cf. The 1954 Teacher Supply and Demand Report. Washington, National 
Education Association of the United States, Research Division, 1954. 

3In 1952-53, engineering degrees conferred, of all types, totaled 28,273. 
Mabel C. Rice and Neva A. Carlson, Earned Degrees Conferred by Higher Educa- 
tional Institutions 1952-53, p. 14. 
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terms the direction in which history and other social 
science enrollments are moving. The New York 
Times has made two surveys of American history in 
colleges and universities, one in 1942 and one in 
1950.4 Since the Times’ 1950 survey, based upon 
returns from some 1,300 institutions, suggests a 
higher history enrollment than the one reported in 
this study for the same year, it is likely that the 
history figures in the present study—and by infer- 
ence, the figures in economics, political science, and 
sociology, also—are too low rather than too high. 

On the basis of responses to the Office of Education 
questionnaire (table 2), it is estimated that, at the 
close of the spring term of 1950, enrollments in eco- 
nomics, history, political science, and sociology 
totaled nearly 1% millions. Of these enrollments— 
and they were enrollments, not numbers of individual 
students—about 37 percent were in history, 26 per- 
cent in economics, 19 percent in sociology, and 18 
percent in political science. At the close of the 
spring term of 1954, enrollments in these 4 subjects 
totaled slightly over 1 million, and, as in 1950, the 
order of enrollment volume, placed history first, 
economics second, sociology third, and political 
science fourth. And history had increased its share 
of the total enrollment for the 4 subjects from 37 per- 
cent in 1950 to 43 percent in 1954. 


Table 2.—Estimated undergraduate enrollments in economics, 
history, political science, and sociology at close of spring 
terms, 1950 and 1954 











Enroll Enroll 

Subject at close of | at clone of | Percent 

n m, | spring term, . 

“Pessoa | 1954 | 1950-54 
PRED is oo i cisd cscs 334,000 | 239,000 28.4 
Re el celle ets 486,000 | 448, 000 7.8 
Political science._.........--- 235,000 | 165,000 29.8 
DONG eet e fo cna lnacscunte 250,000 | 187,000 Buh 
ES Sooke xe Soe 1, 305, 000 |1, 039, 000 |_______- 














Undergraduate history enrollment at the close of 
the spring term in 1950 was about 486,000, and 4 
years later, about 448,000, a decline of about 8 per- 
cent. Since higher education enrollment declined by 
slightly more than this percentage during the 4 years, 
the history enrollment record may be regarded as 





4 New York Times, June 21, 1942, and April 17, 1950. See also: Edgar B. 
Wesley and Others, American History in Schools and Colleges (The Macmillan 
Co., New York, 1944), p. 39-43; and Survey of United Siates History in Colleges 
and Schools (S. Doc. 26, 78th Cong., Ist Sess. 1943). 
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favorable. Not so, however, in the case of political 
science where the decline was about 30 percent, of 
economics where it was about 28 percent, and of 
sociology where it was about 25 percent. 

Earned credit-hour data likewise present a picture 
of decline, a normal decline in history, an abnormally 
heavy decline in the other 3 subjects: history about 
8 percent; economics, sociology, and political science, 
about 30, 20, and 19 percent, respectively. 


Effect of New Schools and Departments 


The less favorable experience of economics than 
that of history in enrollment and earned credit-hours 
may have been due in part to the transference in some 
institutions of economics from liberal arts to schools 
of commerce and business administration. The less 
favorable experience of political science may have 
been due in part to the creation in some institutions 
of separate departments of international relations 
and of public administration. But if allowances of 
this kind are to be made for these subjects, then an 
allowance must also be made for history, because a 
goodly amount of economic, constitutional, and 
diplomatic history is offered by departments of eco- 
nomics and of political science,® to mention only two 
instances of departmental overlapping in the field of 
history. 


Fall 1954 Undergraduate History Enrollment 


To get some indication of history enrollment dur- 
ing the fall term of the academic year 1954-55, the 
writer made a separate and privately conducted 
survey of a random sample of colleges and universi- 
ties. This was supplementary to the Office of Edu- 
cation survey and called for a kind of information 
which it was believed could be supplied more readily 
by departmental chairmen than by institutional 
registrars. In the sample institutions, history de- 
partmental chairmen were requested to report cur- 
rent undergraduate enrollment in three broad 
categories: (1) United States history; (2) European 
and English history; and (3) all other history. On 
the basis of returns from 43 institutions, assuming 
that findings in this sample apply with approximately 
equal validity to colleges and universities generally, 
it appears that total undergraduate history enroll- 
ment in the fall of 1954 was about 532,000. While 
this figure exceeds by nearly 19 percent the esti- 





5 Cf. Jennings B. Sandexs, “Determining History Requirements for Gradua- 
tion,” Higher Education, vol. VII, No. 8, December 15, 1950, p. 89, and references 
in note 1 to other studies of the college history curriculum by the same author. 
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mated history enrollment at the close of the preceding 
spring term, it must be borne in mind that the 
smaller figure was supplied after a year’s enrollment 
shrinkage had taken place, whereas the larger figure 
was supplied at the beginning of an academic year 
having a general enrollment increase of about 10 
percent. 

Of the 1954 fall history enrollment, about 41 per- 
cent was in United States history, 49 percent in 
European and English history, and 10 percent in all 
other history. Since the “other history” included 
Canadian and Latin American history, it is clear, 
from what is known of the extent of offerings in these 
two fields,® that well over 90 percent (perhaps 92 to 
95 percent) of current undergraduate history enroll- 
ment in this country is in courses that are Western- 
World centered. 


History as a “Professional’’ Subject 


Insofar as enrollment and earned credit-hours are 
concerned, history has a stable record; and if one 
were thinking only in craft-guild terms of volume 
of business and of supply and demand of apprentices, 
journeymen, and master craftsmen, the historian as 
of now probably would have less to worry about 
than the specialist in some other fields. However, 
there seem to be worries aplenty ahead. 

The one disturbing factor, to date, has already 
been mentioned: the 29-percent decline in number 
of bachelor’s degrees in history conferred between 
1950 and 1953. While this decline, as noted, was 
much smaller than that in economics, it was higher 
than that in sociology and political science. This 
relative power of the four subjects to attract majors 
was also reflected in the registrars’ reports showing 
the number of juniors and seniors who had chosen 
to major in each subject in 1950 and 1954. Without 
unduly minimizing this fact, it may be observed 
that the influence of a field of learning upon higher 
education and the cultural life of the Nation cannot 
be measured altogether by the number of students 
majoring in the field; and this would appear to be 
especially true of history whose “general service” 


6 Studies published in 1949-50 of history offerings as listed in college and uni- 
versity catalogs showed that courses on Canada and Latin America constituted 
6.4 percent of total history offerings in teachers colleges, 6.8 percent in land-grant 
colleges and universities, and 3.8 perr ‘n a sample of 110 liberal arts colleges. 
Cf. Jennings B. Sanders, “College an. university History and the Concept of 
World Unity,” School and Society, vol. 72, No. 1868, October 7, 1950, p. 231-232. 
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function in education has been an important source 
of strength. And this “‘general service” function of 
history naturally swells the subject’s enrollment 
without producing a corresponding increase in the 
number of history majors. Further, if there is at 
present any shortage in the history field, it is not 
at the bachelor’s level, but at the graduate, especially 
at the doctor’s level. 


College Enrollments and Teacher Supply 


Indeed, it now seems clear that during the next 
15 years one of the major problems in higher educa- 
tion will be that of preparing enough qualified 
college teachers to handle the great influx of students 
expected to reach the colleges during that period. 
J. F. Wellemeyer, Jr., adviser on personnel studies, 
American Council of Learned Societies, suggests 
that, “if student-teacher ratios remain unchanged,” 
the 130,000 full-time college faculty members as of 
1952 may have to be increased to 245,000 by 1970, 
and that, owing to retirements before 1970 of per- 
haps half of the present staff, “‘a substantially new 
teaching staff must be created in about half a gener- 
ation.””? 

The reasons for this probable situation are not far 
to seek. Instead of the present higher educational 
enrollment of some 2% millions, colleges and uni- 
versities in 1964-65 may enroll from 3% to 4% 
millions; and by 1970, from 5 to 6 millions, the 
precise enrollment depending upon the percentage of 
college-age youth who go to college at the particular 
time.’ This prospective vast increase in college 
enrollments has been likened to an “avalanche” ® 
and to a “tidal wave.” And by one professor of 
English, looking with apprehension upon America’s 
mass education movement at the college level, it 
has been likened to the “barbarian invasions” of the 
Middle Ages." 

In any event, to be forewarned is to be forearmed, 
and much of forearming must necessarily take the 

1 NEA Journal, vol. 43, No. 8, November, 1954, p. 493. See also: J. F. Welle- 
meyer, Jr., and Pauline A. Lerner, “Higher Education Faculty Requirements 
in the Humanities and the Social Sciences, 1952-1970,” School and Society, 
vol. 78, No. 2020, November 14, 1953, p. 145-152. 

8 Ronald B. Thompson and Others, The Impending Tidal Wave of Students. 
The American Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers, 
1954, p. 20, 22, 24. 

® NEA Journal, vol. 43, No. 8, November 1954, p. 493. 

10 Cf. Thompson and Others. 


11 Prof. Douglas Bush of Harvard University, in a paper read at the meeting 
of the American Council on Education, in Chicago (October 1954). 
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form of preparing a much larger number of college 
teachers than the Nation has at present. Dael 
Wolfle, in his recently published America’s Resources 
of Specialized Talent,” notes that, as of 1953, there 
was a moderate shortage of social scientists at the 
Ph. D. level. Although this shortage may be more 
apparent in some social sciences than in others, 
there is no reason for supposing that history will not 
become a shortage area, especially if the volume of 
graduate degrees in the subject should fail to keep 
pace with increased undergraduate enrollments. 

Since undergraduate history enrollments seem to 
correlate closely with higher education enrollments, 
it may be assumed that history enrollments during 
the next 15 years will correspond to the general in- 
crease and that the demand for college history teach- 
ers will become much greater than at present. If, 
for instance, it was necessary in 1952-53 for uni- 
versities to graduate 301 Ph. D.’s in history—and it is 
well to bear in mind that a considerable percentage 
of history Ph. D.’s (about 27 percent as of 1940) 
do not remain in higher education—then in 1965, at 
least 418 should be graduated, and by 1970 at least 
542. It must be emphasized that these are the very 
minimum estimates, assuming that only the same 
percentage of college-age youth as now go to college 
will continue to go. Actually, the percentage of 
college-age youth going to college has been rising 
steadily. According to a recent study by the Ameri- 
can Association of Collegiate Registrars and Ad- 
missions Officers, it is likely that instead of the 31 
percent of these youth now in attendance, 40 or even 
50 percent may be in attendance 15 years hence." 
Thus, instead of 301 history Ph. D.’s, a presumably 
adequate number to be graduated in 1952-53 when 
undergraduate history enrollments were about half 
a million, 600 or more may be needed in 1970 when 
history enrollments may exceed 1 million. 


Conclusion: Doubled Facilities by 1970? 


Ray C. Maul, in a recently published study of 
faculties in over 600 degree-granting colleges and 
universities,’ shows that about 41 percent of college 
staffs have the doctorate and 21 percent have the 
master’s degree plus at least an additional year of 


13 Harper & Brothers, 1954, p. 77. This work is The Report of the Commission 
on Human Resources and Advanced Training. 

13 Of those persons receiving the Ph. D. degree in history, 1930-31 to 1939-40, 
only 72.9 percent were engaged in “higher education” as of September 1940. 
See: Ernest V. Hollis, Toward Improving Ph. D. Programs. Washington, Ameri- 
can Council on Education, 1945, table 6, p. 65. 

4 Thompson and Others, p. 26. 

18 “Teaching in Higher Education,”” NEA Journal, December 1954, p. 567-568. 
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preparation. Thus, since apparently over three-fifths 
of college faculties as now constituted represent at 
least 6 or 7 years of undergraduate and graduate 
work, time obviously is a vital factor in the college- 
teacher supply problem; and time, as Wellemeyer 
has suggested, is not on the side of the graduate 
schools. 

It may be supposed, therefore, that during the 
next decade and a half, a good many staff vacancies 
will have to be filled by persons with something less 
than the level of preparation the positions would 
ordinarily require; and, second, that the urgency of 
the supply problem will make it harder than ever 
before for graduate departments to maintain proper 
standards. While the use of educational television 
and of other mass-media instructional devices and 
a raising of faculty retirement ages may be counted 
upon to ease the problem somewhat, it is difficult to 
see how anything short of an approximately 100 per- 
cent increase by 1970 in the number of graduate- 
school products qualified for college teaching can 
provide any lasting solution. 





Summer Regional Program at Ohio State 


A 5-YEAR SERIés of summer programs dealing with 
regions of the world particularly important to United 
States interests will begin next June at Ohio State 
University. 

First of the programs, scheduled from June 20 to 
July 22, will be devoted to the Far East. Directing 
next summer’s work will be a staff of experts in 
various fields of Far Eastern studies, headed by Dr. 
Kazuo Kawai, former editor of the Nippon Times, 
Tokyo, and now a member of the university’s 
political science faculty. Later programs will deal 
with the Middle East, Central Europe, Latin 
America, and Eastern Europe. 

The 1955 program will include a group of full- 
credit university courses at both undergraduate and 
graduate levels. These will offer basic instruction 
relating to the Far East in the fields of geography, 
ethnology, politics, literature, fine arts, and educa- 
tion. Supplementing the course work will be public 
lectures, exhibits, conferences, social activities with 
students from the Far East, and other activities. 
The program has been designed for citizens interested 
in public affairs, particularly teachers, journalists, 
and community leaders, as well as for students from 
Ohio State and other institutions. 
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Reasons for Establishing Public Junior Colleges 


By STANLEY F. SALWAK * 


HIS ARTICLE presents a brief digest of the 

reasons responsible for the establishment of 
public junior colleges in the United States during 
the years 1940-52. Similar fact-finding studies on 
a national scale include those by McDowell,’ Koos,? 
and Littlefield? The present report, a continuation 
of such research since Littlefield completed his 
dissertation in 1940, is concerned with the insti- 
tutions established during the years of this study 
and still operating. 


Conditions of the Study 


A total of 87 public junior colleges in 23 States 
were reported to have been established during the 
period of this study, according to the January 1952 
Junior College Directory. The same publication also 
listed a total of 321 public junior colleges operating 
as of January 1952. This article presents a picture 
of the growth of 77 of the 87 institutions under public 
control established since 1940. ‘Table 1 shows that 
the participating institutions, representing 22 States, 
were found in each of the 9 geographic divisions of 
the United States. Responses were received from 
all the institutions in States located in five geographic 
divisions. Taking all the replies as a whole, 75 per- 
cent or more of the public junior colleges from each 
geographic division responded. 


Procedure 


Several techniques were used to obtain some of 
the reasons for growth, namely: (a) An analysis was 
made of previous nationwide studies on the purposes 
or reasons related to the growth of public junior 
colleges; (b) an investigation was made of additional 
library resources for literature pertinent to the 
problem; (c) a tentative list of reasons, derived from 





*Assistant professor of physical education and business manager of athletics, 
University of Massachussets. 

1F, M. McDowell, The Junior College, United States Bureau of Education 
Bulletin 35, 1919. 

3 Leonard V. Koos, The Junior College, University of Minnesota Educational 
Series No. 15, vols. I and II, 1924. 

3 Henry W. Littlefield, Factors Influencing Growth of Junior Colleges, Doctor of 
Philosophy Dissertation, Yale University, 1940, 

4The Junior College Directory, published by the American Association of 
Junior Colleges, is released during the first or second month of each year and 
shows the number of junior colleges operating as of January of each year. Thus, 
the 1952 Directory reported public junior colleges in the United States as of 
January 1952. 
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the sources mentioned in items (a and ) above, was 
then documented by means of direct quotations 
taken from the publications of 15 authorities repre- 
senting secondary education and the junior and 
senior college levels of education; (d) a jury, con- 
sisting of 11 junior college specialists, analyzed and 
evaluated the list of reasons and added other reasons 
which it felt warranted inclusion in the final re- 
vision; (¢) the list of reasons was revised after the 
jury evaluations were received, and it was then 
submitted to the administrators of the public junior 
colleges established during the years 1940-52. 

Each administrator was asked to rate the impor- 
tance of each reason which was influential in the 
founding of his particular institution. The impor- 
tance of each reason was determined on the basis of 
a rating scale, as follows: The number 1 opposite a 
reason indicated that it was of maximum importance 
in the organization of the junior college; the number 
2, above average in importance; the number 3, of 
average importance; the number 4, of little impor- 
tance; and 0, of no importance (that is, it did not 
operate in the organization of the particular institu- 
tion). However, the rank order of reasons listed 
was not based entirely on the number of adminis- 
trators who checked rating 1. Attention was also 
given to the frequency of response opposite each 
reason in the lower ratings. 


Findings 


A glance at table 1 shows that the greatest de- 
velopment of these institutions took place in the 
Pacific (29), Middle Atlantic and West South Cen- 
tral (each with 13), and South Atlantic (9) geographic 
divisions in that rank order. Conversely, the small- 
est number of institutions was established in New 
England (2), East South Central (2), and West 
North Central (5) divisions. California (24), Texas 
(11), New York (8), and Illinois (6) ranked in that 
order with respect to the number of public junior 
colleges established in each State during the years 
1940-52. The number of institutions established in 
the foregoing States totals 49, or more than 56 per- 
cent of all such institutions organized during the 
period covered by this study. This, however, is not 
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Table 1.—Location of public junior colleges established during 
the period 1940-52, and number participating in the study 


[The arabic number within parentheses after each geographic 
division of the United States indicates the number of States 
in the region] 

















Public junior colleges 
Location 
Number Number 
established | responding 
New England (6): Massachusetts _ _ _ __-_ - 2 2 
Middle Atlantic (3): 
ON Sa eh ee eee 2 2 
OS ES ee ee 8 8 
INE cs coe cwanme 3 2 
East North Central (5): 
MI Ae ah eax cha coe senenies 6 
ES oo be cbse pe vcke ass 1 1 
West North Central (7): 
ES CE ee eos 1 1 
pL eee ree ane 1 1 
IS pe og weld barn nema 2 y 
oo 1 1 
South Atlantic (8):* 
LO A St pee ee ae a 2 2 
|)” EER ee eee eee 4 3 
ee 3 2 
East South Central (4): Mississippi- - - - - 2 2 
West South Central (4): 
Re ee ee ee 1 1 
CDi dis os ehdcndwondatmesic 1 0 
Na ans Son i cts ism aoa ta 11 9 
Mountain (8): 
MIO nc hb cranpas aan nex panne 2 2 
MM Alecia i Sones eabwaee l l 
Sa appa Mate amy anes 4 4 
Pacific (3): 
ee eee 3 24 20 
WN els ose OL 3 3 
NODS cp didn iverncesvenwas 2 2 
Tiel dat saat nde clo adele 87 | 77 





(a) Includes the District of Columbia. 


surprising because a number of State surveys of the 
need for such institutions have been made in these 
States, which no doubt added to the already existing 
movement for establishing such colleges. 

Factual information on the reasons which were 
influential in the organization of the 77 public junior 
colleges is shown in table 2. The financial inability 
of youth to attend existing institutions of higher 
education was found to be the most important factor 
responsible for the establishment of public junior 
colleges during the period of this study. Forty- 
seven, or more than 61 percent, of the institutions’ 
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college administrators assigned a rating of 1 (maxi- 
mum importance) to the reason. Looking at the 
replies from another point of view, a total of 72. or 
93.5 percent, of the administrators said that this 
reason was of average or greater importance. In 
addition, only 5, or 6.5 percent, of the administrators 
gave little or no recognition to this reason. 


Relatively less emphasis on the second-ranking 
factor—the desire to establish an opportunity for a 
short course and 2-year terminal programs of post- 
high school education—was indicated by the fact 
that only 20, or about 26 percent, of the adminis- 
trators considered it to be of maximum importance 
as an operative reason. Twenty-four, or more than 
32 percent, of the administrators considered this 
reason to be of little or no importance. 

The desire to extend upward the public secondary 
school to include a program of education equivalent 
to the first 2 years offered in senior colleges and uni- 
versities is next in rank order. It should be noted 
that, although 23 administrators considered it to be 
of maximum importance, only 13 mentioned it as a 
reason of above average in importance. Thus, it has 
been ranked in the third position. Reasons 4 through 
13 were given less importance as shown by their 
rank order placement. 

Reason 14, the need for vertical integration; reason 
15, acceptance of the practice of going to college as 
part of the American mores; reason 16, pressure from 
State or other universities; and reason 17, the con- 
version of 4-year institutions, received meager atten- 
tion by the administrators. Reason 17 is eliminated 
as an operative factor inasmuch as 74 of the ad- 
ministrators considered it of little or no importance. 

One new reason (not included in the original list 
submitted to the administrators)—the provision of 
higher educational facilities for returning World War 
II veterans—was mentioned by seven administrators 
as most important. The fact that these adminis- 
trators come from institutions located in the New 
England, Middle Atlantic, South Atlantic, and 
Pacific geographic divisions insures its position as a 
nationwide reason. 

Four of the reasons have arisen since 1940. These 
are: Reason 4, reason 10, reason 12, and reason 18. 

In summary, then, 16 of the 17 reasons contained 
in the original list plus the additional reason of pro- 
viding higher educational facilities for returning 
veterans appear to have influenced the establishment 
of public junior colleges during the years 1940-52. 
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Table 2.—Some reasons responsible for the establishment of public junior colleges organized during the years 1940-52, as rated 
by 77 administrators of these institutions 





























Rank according to importance 
Reasons 
1 2 3 4 0 
1. Many youth were financially unable to attend existing institutions of higher education_-_---- 47 18 - 3 2 
2. There was a desire to establish an opportunity for a short course and 2-year terminal programs 
Or Poet-high @Cnod SGNCNNON. .  ..-0 aco as cnn chew nn SSE e as ee ee eee 20 23 10 12 12 
3. There was a desire to extend upward the public secondary school to include a program of edu- 
cation acceptable for the first 2 years of the 4-year general college._____.._.-_----------- 23 13 12 12 17 
4, There was an increasing need for workers skilled to perform operations in industry on the semi- 
Te | Se anes, See | Sa ee: Meee eet Sey ee eee 19 17 17 10 14 
5. A large number of youth were confronted with an increasing gap between the end of secondary 
school and employment, due to adult competition and the need for greater maturity_--_---- 15 22 16 10 14 
6. There was a desire to extend democracy by lengthening the period of equal educational 
Wp POIOR I. BF. tos. lok a Re AOA ce ale a eee eee 13 25 19 8 12 
7. The people were willing to support through taxation a particular type of an institution such 
a a cere ee ae a ak ne es ssa Sen Mel OARS le 16 17 23 3 18 
8. The existing institutions of higher education were too remotely situated_______________----- 16 16 8 9 28 
9. The citizens took considerable pride in their community and wished to keep pace with (or 
ahead of) educational developments in one or more neighboring communities..........----| 15 17 13 6 26 
10. Considerable emphasis was placed on the need and demand for implementing a program of 
general education which would be available to all the people_______-_._----------------- 13 16 26 12 10 
11. There was a belief that junior college students receive more individual attention and con- 
sequently have better opportunities for exploring higher education as a means of determin- 
BA Oneir ee OTE ROG BORIS se noe oe eke oe ea ee ncedewscdesecd apateule teasers 11 19 18 10 19 
12. A large number of adults demanded additional opportunities for adult education_.__.-.----- 11 14 jt 16 23 
13. The parents wanted to keep their youth at home 2 more years___..._.-------------------- 6 18 22 10 21 
14. There was a recognition of the need for vertical integration of all secondary education (inclusive 
of junior college years) and common-to-all education._._............------------------- 5 11 17 18 26 
15. The practice of “going to college” was accepted as part of the American mores_____--_------- 3 16 22 14 22 
16. There was pressure from the State university and other universities to establish a junior college 
in order to relieve them of the load of great numbers of lower division students-_-_-_-__-_--- 2 6 6 16 47 
17. It was impossible to support a strong 4-year college. Accordingly, the last 2 years of the 
college were dropped and the college became a junior college.._......-.----------------- 0 0 3 10 64 
18. There was a need for establishing higher educational facilities for returning veterans.*_.___--_- lt mhaies =e : i ae 
| 
*This reason, not included on the original list of reasons, was mentioned by 7 public junior college administrators as an operative reason in the establishment of 
their institutions. Each official assigned a rating of 1 (maximum importance) to it. 


Half-Tuition Rates for Teachers 


Tue University or Cuicaco has adopted a policy 
of granting half-tuition remission to teachers and 
school librarians. The policy, in effect beginning 
with the autumn quarter 1954, will continue until 


June 1958. 


The half-tuition rate applies to persons engaged as 
regular or substitute teachers, supervisors, or librar- 
ians in public, parochial, or private elementary or 
secondary schools or on leave of absence from such 
institutions. This 50-percent reduction applies to 
campus-tuition fees. The persons eligible include 
kindergarten, primary, intermediate, and secondary- 
school teachers, and librarians, school nurses, adjust- 
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ment teachers, guidance counselors, psychologists, 
supervisors, and administrators who are also doing 
some classroom teaching. Not eligible are nursery- 
school teachers, administrative officers not teaching, 
and teachers from foreign countries. 

The limit to which the remission extends is 18 
courses beyond the bachelor’s degree. 

The policy also applies to students in the Depart- 
ment of Education and the Graduate Library School 
who are preparing for elementary school (kinder- 
garten through grade eight) teaching or librarian- 
ship. These students must have a conventional 
bachelor’s degree. They will be entitled to remission 
of half tuition for nine courses in their professional 
program. 


HIGHER EDUCATION, April 1955 
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‘for the Foreign Service. 


New Opportunities in the Foreign Service 


N WHAT is probably its most ambitious personnel 

campaign to date the Department of State has 
sent teams of representatives to colleges and uni- 
versities in every region of the United States. Their 
primary task: To bring to the attention of young 
Americans the new opportunities which are open to 
them in the U. S. Foreign Service. 

These opportunities have resulted largely from 
recommendations of the Secretary of State’s Public 
Committee on Personnel, frequently referred to as 
the “Wriston Committee.” The Committee’s fun- 
damental recommendations were (1) “to integrate 
the personnel of the Department of State and the 
Foreign Service, where their official functions con- 
verge, into a single administrative system,” and (2) 
“to improve and broaden the recruitment methods 
of the Foreign Service . . . so as to provide a steady 
and adequate flow: of officer material into the 
integrated service.” 

The basic recommendations of the Committee 
received the hearty endorsement of Secretary Dulles, 
and steps were taken promptly to put them into 
effect. At present the Department and the Foreign 
Service are rapidly being integ. ated, and the Foreign 
Service is consequently being enlarged. Many new 
career openings have been created for young men 
and women in the beginning grades. 


Appointment of Officers 

In order to fill the immediate need for junior of- 
ficers, the Department intends to appoint from 250 
to 300 class 6 (beginning grade) officers by June 30, 
1956, a number which would be unprecedented for 
any 12-month period. The appointees will be drawn 
from among those candidates who have been success- 
ful in a special examination to be held in June 1955 
and in the regular December examinations. Appli- 
cation to take the June examination must be made 
before May 2, 1955. Henceforth an examination 
will be held annually in December. 

Traditionally, the institutions of higher learning 
have been the primary source of officer candidates 
Again the Department of 
State is turning to the colleges and universities for 
assistance and cooperation in informing the students 


*Supplied by the Public Services Division, Department of State. 
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about some of the new opportunities in the vital 
work of directing the nation’s foreign affairs. 


Recruitment Teams 


Recruitment teams reached some 225 colleges and 
universities in all 48 states. This was in pursuance 
of the Department’s policy of seeking as wide a 
geographic representation as possible in the Foreign 
Service corps. For the first time complete national 
coverage has been attempted in a State Department 
recruiting campaign, and it testifies to the urgent 
need to recruit junior personnel in the shortest pos- 
sible time. 

The recruitment teams consisted generally of a 
Foreign Service officer with recent field experience 
and a departmental officer fully acquainted with the 
details of both the recruitment program and the 
Department’s new personnel policies. Teams ter- 
minated their work on April 1, insuring enough time 
for applicants to file by May 1 for the June examina- 
tion. 


Specialized Service 

One opportunity in the Foreign Service merits 
special mention. In recruiting junior grade officers 
in the past the Foreign Service was interested only 
in candidates with a rather broad, general back- 
ground and education. And, indeed, it still must 
recruit persons capable of rapidly acquiring a wide 
variety of skills and performing them all efficiently. 
But now, largely as a result of recommendations by 
the Wriston Committee, opportunities for persons 
with distinctly specialized training will be available 
in the Foreign Service officer corps. The need is 
both for those having such training and for those 
interested in acquiring it. Specifically, the Foreign 
Service is looking for young officers who will spe- 
cialize in such fields as political science, public and 
business administration, international labor affairs, 
economics, cultural relations, journalism, and lan- 
guage and area studies. 


Examinations 

In pursuance of another Wriston Committee 
recommendation, the process of examining and 
appointing Foreign Service officer candidates is now 
being expedited and greatly simplified. This is 





being accomplished with no reduction in standards 
of selection. For example, the written examination, 
which formerly was given over a period of 3 days, 
will now take only 1 day, and will provide a fair 
opportunity for persons who may have specialized 
in fields other than Government or foreign affairs. 
Also, in order to minimize the expense of traveling to 
the place of the examination, and consequently to 
make the examination available to as many candi- 
dates as possible, it will be given from now on in 65 
cities in all parts of the country. Similarly, the oral 
examination, instead of being limited to Washington, 
D. C., will be conducted in a number of regional 
centers. 

To take the examination a candidate need qualify 
only on the basis of age and citizenship. A candidate 
must be at least 20 years of age and under 31, an 
American citizen of at least 10 years standing, and if 
married, married to an American citizen. Those 
appointed will be expected to serve in any one of the 
Department’s 267 embassies, legations, and con- 
sulates in some 70 countries throughout the world, 
as well as in the Department’s headquarters in 
Washington. 

The State Department does not suggest or recom- 
mend particular educational institutions or courses 
of study as the most suitable preparation for the 
examination. Colleges and universities of all kinds 
throughout the country offer adequate preparatory 
courses, and the Department believes that its needs 
are best met by recruiting persons whose diverse 
interests, training, and skills are the products of 
representative American educational institutions. 


Appointment and Commissioning 


Inasmuch as most of the officer staff of the Depart- 
ment of State is being integrated into the Foreign 
Service officer corps, the more responsible positions 
in the Department in Washington will henceforth 
be staffed almost exclusively from the personnel of 
the Foreign Service. This new personnel policy 
accounts to a great extent for the increased need for 
junior grade Foreign Service officers. 


All candidates who are successful in the written 
and oral examinations and meet the standards of the 
physical examination are offered appointments as 
soon as possible. Candidates are commissioned as 
Foreign Service officers by the President, and their 
appointments must be confirmed by the Senate. 
The beginning salary for junior (class 6) officers 
ranges from $4,000 to $5,000, depending upon the 
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officer’s qualifications, experience, and age at the 
time of appointment. In addition, officers are 
eligible for various allowances while serving overseas. 


Progress of Officers 


Newly appointed officers are generally assigned to 
Washington, where they first receive specialized 
training at the Department’s Foreign Service 
Institute and then on-the-job training in preparation 
for their duties overseas. 

Since the Foreign Service is a competitive career 
service, Foreign Service officers are expected to 
progress through the grades. A “promotion-up or 
selection-out” system automatically moves an officer 
up a grade or retires one who fails to win promotion 
within a stipulated period of years. 

Since the embassies, legations, and consulates of 
the United States are scattered across the globe, the 
officers who staff them can expect a great variety of 
living conditions during their careers. They will 
serve at posts with widely differing extremes of 
climate, facilities, and political environment. 

Though the work of the Foreign Service officer is 
often difficult and exacting, it provides rewarding 
associations with peoples throughout the world and 
the satisfaction of performing a job which is of vital 
importance to the welfare of one’s country. 

For further information about the next examina- 
tion, persons who are interested in a career in the 
Foreign Service should write to: Board of Examiners 
for the Foreign Service, Department of State, 
Washington 25, D. C. 





Pittsburgh Gets General Education 
Grant 


FoLLowI1nc 2 years of self-study, the College of the 
University of Pittsburgh, under a $175,000 grant 
from the A. W. Mellon Educational and Charitable 
Trust, will next fall initiate four basic courses for 
beginning students. These courses will be in the 
communication skills, the humanities, the social 
sciences, and the natural sciences. The university 
graduates, as well as the businessmen and outside 
educators who cooperated in the self-study, expressed 
the strong belief that young men and women would 
be better prepared for their later careers if they 
had a broad, general background in the fundamental 
knowledge upon which all other knowledge rests. 


HIGHER EDUCATION, April 1955 
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HE TENTH National Conference on Higher 
Education, sponsored by the Association for 
Higher Education, National Education Association, 
was held in Chicago, February 28—March 2. The 
following resolutions were adopted by the conference: 


1. Talented Youthh WHEREAS our democratic 
society demands the maximum development of the 
abilities of every individual, and 


WHEREAS the national welfare now needs 
especially the abilities of our most talented young 
people, and 

\ “TEREAS the most effective utilization of the 
abiliues of these talented young people requires 
extended education of high quality beyond high 
school, and 


WHEREAS less than one-half of these young 
people now go to college and many do not graduate, 
and 


WHEREAS the failure of these young people to 
continue their formal education results from a 
complex of circumstances, principally lack of financial 
resources and adequate motivation, 


BE IT RESOLVED, That the Tenth National 
Conference on Higher Education request the Asso- 
ciation for Higher Education to take steps to direct 
the attention of educators and of the public in general 
to the serious waste of the resources of youth with 
high abilities, and to take other appropriate steps 
looking toward the fuller realization of these pres- 
ently undeveloped abilities. 


2. Tax Relief for College Expenses. WHEREAS 
the cost of a college education is now beyond the 
reach of many American families and represents a 
serious financial sacrifice to many others, and 

WHEREAS tax relief for expenses incurred in 
providing higher education would enable many more 
families to send their children to college, and thereby 
help keep open the educational opportunities for 
qualified American youth, 

BE IT RESOLVED: That the Tenth National 
Conference on Higher Education endorse the prin- 
ciple of allowing a tax credit on payments of tuition 
and educational fees made to tax-exempt colleges and 
universities. 

3. College and University Housing. WHEREAS 
the present housing facilities on college and univer- 
sity campuses are entirely inadequate for present 
and anticipated enrollments despite the welcome 
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National Conference Resolutions 


assistance already given by the College Housing 
Program, Title IV of the Housing Act of 1950 
(Public Law 475, 81st Cong.), and 

WHEREAS the regulations under which Title IV 
of the Housing Act, 1950, now operates prevent the 
program from being fully practical for self-liquidating 
projects, 

BE IT RESOLVED: That the Tenth National 
Conference on Higher Education recommend a 
modification of the regulations governing the use 
of the funds by providing for the lowest interest rates 
consistent with the act; reducing the reserve fund 
requirement to the lowest reasonable level; and by 
making available as soon as possible the full amount 
of the funds provided under the act, and 

WHEREAS the 1953 amendment to Title IV of 
the Housing Act of 1950 gives discretionary power 
to the Administrator of the Housing and Home 
Finance Administration to change the interest rate, 
thus introducing further elements of uncertainty for 
the colleges in the effective operation of the law, 


BE IT RESOLVED: That the Tenth National 
Conference on Higher Education recommend that 
Title IV of the Housing Act of 1950, as amended, 
be further amended to withdraw the discretionary 
power of the Administrator of the Housing and 
Home Finance Administration to change the interest 
rate. 

4. College and University Housing Equipment and 
Furnishings. WHEREAS the equipment and fur- 
nishings of college and university housing are integral 
and essential parts of the initial cost of such housing 
and 

WHEREAS no provision is made for the financing 
of equipment and furnishings under Title IV of the 
Housing Act of 1950, thereby limiting the effective- 
ness of the college housing program, 

BE IT RESOLVED, That the Tenta National 
Conference on Higher Education urge the amend- 
ment of Title IV of the Housing Act, 1950, to 
permit the inclusion of equipment and furnishings 
expense in loans authorized under the title. 

5. College and University Facilities for Auxiliary 
Services Other than Housing. WHEREAS the exist- 
ing facilities for auxiliary services other than housing 
on college and university campuses fall far short 
of meeting the needs of present and anticipated 
enrollments, and 
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WHEREAS facilities for auxiliary enterprises of 
colleges and universities may be of a self-liquidating 
nature, 


BE IT RESOLVED: That the Tenth National 
Conference on Higher Education urge amendment of 
Title IV of the Housing Act, 1950, to include financ- 
ing the construction and equipment of facilities for 
auxiliary services other than housing on college and 
university campuses. 

6. White House Conference on Education. 
WHEREAS throughout the next 15 years our Nation 
is faced with a sharp and unprecedented increase in 
the number of college age youth, and 

WHEREAS the programs, staff, and facilities of 
our Nation for post-high-school education are, there- 
fore, totally inadequate to meet the forthcoming 
demands for education beyond high school, and 

WHEREAS early studies and planning are essen- 
tial if a national emergency and crisis in higher edu- 
cation is to be averted, 

BE IT RESOLVED: That the Tenth National 
Conference on Higher Education urge the Commit- 
tee for the White House Conference on Education in 
its work and planning to emphasize post-high-school 
education, along with elementary and secondary 
education. 

7. Universal Military Training. BE IT RE- 
SOLVED: That the Tenth National Conference on 
Higher Education urge the Association for Higher 
Education actively to continue to scrutinize any 
legislation which proposes the adoption of universal 
peacetime military training. 

8. Research Contracts and Grants. WHEREAS 
payments to institutions of higher learning, under 
Federal Government grants and contracts are for 
services performed and should in no sense be con- 
sidered as subsidies, and 

WHEREAS costs of a considerable number of 
Federal Government grants and contracts are cur- 
rently computed on a basis which fails to reimburse 
institutions of higher learning for their total contract 
expenses, including indirect as well as direct costs, 

BE IT RESOLVED: That the Tenth National 
Conference on Higher Education urge that contracts 
and grants between the Federal Government and 
institutions of higher learning be so drawn as to 
provide for reimbursement for total costs, indirect 
as well as direct. 

9. Intellectual Freedom. WHEREAS in spite of 
a growing recognition that our free society requires 
the preservation of intellectual freedom and in spite 
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of the notable strengthening of the safeguards against 
infringements of civil liberties, it is clear that grave 
threats to intellectual freedom continue to exist and 
that eternal vigilance is the price of this freedom, 


BE IT RESOLVED: That the Tenth National 
Conference on Higher Education reaffirm the posi- 
tion which it has consistently taken at the past six 
annual conferences, and which is so clearly stated in 
resolution 10, 1953 conference. 


10. Appreciation. WHEREAS the Tenth Na- 
tional Conference on Higher Education has brought 
together a cross section of higher education to ex- 
amine cooperativ ly the issues and problems of 
higher education today, and 

WHEREAS the success of this conference is due 
largely to the wise leadership, careful planning and 
tireless efforts of the officers, the Executive and 
Planning Committees, the conference director and 
the staff of the association, 


BE IT RESOLVED: That this conference express 
its sincere appreciation to President John R. Emens; 
to Judson C. Ward, Jr., chairman, and the members 
of the Planning Committee; to the executive secretary, 
G. Kerry Smith; to the committees and staff who 
assisted them in this splendid achievement and to 
the management of the Congress Hotel for the 
courtesies extended by all of its staff. 


ll. Veterans Benefits. WHEREAS legislation 
drafting men until 1959 has been enacted and world 
conditions are unsettled, 


BE IT RESOLVED: That this conference urge 
the adoption of a law similar to Public Law 550, 82d 
Cong. 

The Resolution No. 10 as adopted in 1953, 


Academic Freedom and Investigations mentioned 
above follows: WHEREAS this conference recog- 
nizes the clear need for maintaining freedom of teach- 
ing, inquiry and learning as essential to the preserva- 
tion and strengthening of democracy and as basic in 
man’s long continuing quest for truth, and 


WHEREAS this conference holds that a teacher 
who wishes to enjoy the right to teach must himself 
accept the duty to teach the truth free from domina- 
tion by communist, other totalitarian, and intoler- 
ant opinions, yet holding his convictions subject to 
revision in the light of experience and on the basis of 
observation, and 


WHEREAS this conference believes that it is 
primarily a responsibility of colleges and universities 
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to safeguard their internal integrity by demanding 
intellectual honesty and moral integrity of their 
faculty members, and by protecting them from 
intimidation or any’ unjustified interference with 
the proper performance of their academic duties, 

BE IT RESOLVED: That this conference 
believe that in all investigations of disloyalty— 
congressional, institutional, or otherwise—(1l) the 
accused shall be presumed to be innocent until 
proved guilty, (2) those not innocent must be identi- 
fied and punished according to law, and (3) pro- 
cedures must be established and followed which will 
protect the fundamental rights and dignity of the 
individual under the Constitution. 





Dental School Enrollment 


UNDERGRADUATE ENROLLMENTS in dental schools 
continue to increase slowly, according to the 1954-55 
Dental Students’ Register issued by the American 
Dental Association. During the past 10 years the 
increase has been 73 percent. In that period, 4 new 
dental schools were opened, which brings the present 
total number to 42. The October 15 enrollments 


were: 

1945___ 7,274 | 1950__- 11,891 
1966... . 8,287 | 1951__- 12,169 
re 6,956 4 3952..... 12,370 
10,132 | 1953___ 12 ,516 
ae : 11,336 | 1954____. _ 12,601 





The undergraduate enrollments in the fall of 1954 
ranged from 57 to 604, with 8 schools having more 
than 400 students. The average per school was 293. 

The total number of graduate students in the fall 
of 1954 was 432; they were in 29 schools. Enroll- 
ments in the schools ranged from 1 to 65. 

That an increasing number of students holding 
bachelor’s or other degrees enter dental schools is 
indicated by the fact that 24 percent of the 1,755 
dental school graduates in 1948 had entered dental 
school with such degrees, but 44 percent of the 3,084 
dental graduates in 1954 had previously had such 
education. The following figures show the percent- 
age of 1954 graduates of 5 dental schools who held 
bachelor’s or other degrees when they were admitted: 
Harvard and Columbia Universities, 81 percent; 
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Howard University, 84 percent; Meharry Medical 
College and the Medical College of Virginia, 94 
percent. 

The 31 schools of dental hygiene, 23 of them 
operated by schools of dentistry, had 1,938 students 
in the fall of 1954. The preadmission education of 
the 1,068 dental hygiene freshmen ranged from high 
school graduation only (755—71 percent) to 4 or 
more years in college (15—1 percent). During the 
year 1954 these schools graduated 774 students. 





Educational Television Stations 


Six NEW educational television stations have gone 
on the air in the past few months. They are KETC, 
St. Louis, with studios at Washington University 
but serving St. Louis University and the combined 
area institutions; WUNC, University of North Car- 
olina, with studios at Chapel Hill, Raleigh, and 
Greensboro; WCET, Cincinnati, with studios at the 
College of Music of Cincinnati but combining the 
programs of the University of Cincinnati, Xavier 
University, and other area institutions; KTCS, Uni- 
versity of Washington at Seattle; WHA-TV, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison; and WEDM, Uni- 
versity of Alabama, with transmitter on Mt. Cheaha 
and studios at Birmingham, Tuscaloosa, and Auburn. 

There are now 12 educational stations; the other 
6 are at the State College of lowa, Ames (WOI-TV); 
in San Francisco (KQED), combining the programs 
of the University of California, Stanford University, 
San Francisco State College, the University of San 
Francisco, and San Francisco City College; at Michi- 
gan State College (WKAR-TV), East Lansing; at 
the University of Missouri (KOMU-TV), Columbia; 
in Pittsburgh (WQED-TV), combining the program- 
ing of the University of Pittsburgh, Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology, the Pennsylvania College for 
Women, and Duquesne University; and at the 
University of Houston (KUHT), Houston, Texas. 

Notre Dame, the Ohio State, and Wayne Uni- 
versities, the Universities of Illinois and Oklahoma, 
and the Lowell Institute Broadcasting Council in 
Boston are preparing to open stations this spring. 
The Lowell Institute is an organization of colleges 
and universities in the Boston area, including Boston 
College, Boston University, Emerson College, Har- 
vard University, and Radcliffe and Tufts Colleges. 
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National Science Foundation Awards 


HE NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 

has announced the award of 715 predoctoral 
graduate fellowships in the natural sciences for the 
academic year 1955-56. Successful fellows were 
selected from 2,931 applicants from all parts of the 
continental United States, Alaska, Hawaii, and 
Puerto Rico. Honorable mention was accorded 1,409 
applicants. In addition to the predoctoral fellow- 
ships awarded, the Foundation also announced the 
names of 70 winners of postdoctoral fellowships. 


Fellows and Subjects 


Of the predoctoral fellowships, 255 awards were 
made to first-year graduate students, 291 awards 
were made to graduate students in the intermediate 
years, and 169 awards to terminal-year predoctoral 
students. Recipients include 206 persons who have 
been NSF fellows during the current academic year. 
Candidates for renewal fellowships competed on an 
equal basis with new applicants. 

The largest group of predoctoral fellowships, 167, 
was awarded in chemistry. In other fields the num- 
ber of awards were: Physics 151, engineering sciences 
107, mathematical sciences 52, biochemistry 35, 
zoology 50, earth sciences 30, microbiology 20, psy- 
chology 27, biophysics 8, botany 16, agriculture 14, 
medical sciences 11, astronomy 9, genetics 10, 
anthropology 5, general biology 3. 

Of the postdoctoral awards, 26 were made in the 
life sciences, 15 in chemistry, 15 in physics and 
astronomy, 11 in the mathematical sciences, 1 in the 
earth sciences, and 2 in the engineering stiences. 


Selection 


Predoctoral applicants were required to take ex- 
aminations for scientific aptitude and achievement. 


These tests were administered by the Educational : 


Testing Service, Princeton, N. J. The test scores, 
academic record, and recommendations regarding 
each candidate’s abilities were then considered by 
panels of outstanding scientists in the respective fields 
of the candidates. This part of the selection pro- 
cedure was carried out for the National Science Foun- 
dation by the National Research Council. 
Candidates for the Foundation’s postdoctoral fel- 
lowships were judged on academic and research 
records and recommendations by panels of scientists 
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in each field. The review of applications was con- 
ducted for the Foundation by the National Research 
Council. 

On the basis of these evaluations, lists of finalists 
in each field were transmitted to the Foundation, 
which then made the final selection of fellows and 
winners of honorable mention awards. 


Stipends 


The fellows may attend any accredited nonprofit 
educational institution of higher learning in the 
United States or abroad. 

Predoctoral fellowships carry stipends of $1,400 
for first year, $1,600 for intermediate years, and 
$1,800 for the terminal year of graduate study. 
Postdoctoral fellowships carry a stipend of $3,400. 
All fellowships include additional allowances for de- 
pendents, tuition, and other normal expenses. 

An announcement of the National Science Founda- 
tion predoctoral and postdoctoral fellowship pro- 
grams for 1955-56 will be made about October 1, 
1955. Application forms will not be available until 
that time. 





Summer Instruction in Higher Education 
at Michigan 


The University of Michigan will offer its third 
annual Workshop for College Professors from June 20 
to July 8, 1955. Features include presentations by a 
special workshop staff, discussions, and projects 
related to individual members’ needs. This year 
there will also be a l-week Institute on College Admin- 
istration immediately following the workshop, from 
July 11 to 15. Problems in the administration of the 
curriculum, personnel, and finance will be discussed 
by resource leaders; an opportunity will also be pro- 
vided for individuals to study problems or topics of 
special interest to them. The workshop and the 
institute are directed by Algo D. Henderson, profes- 
sor of higher education. 

For those who prefer more formal work, the uni- 
versity will also offer a 6-week course on The College 
Teacher. The summer session begins June 20, and 
the workshop meetings are scheduled so as to give 
members opportunity to attend regular summer ses- 
sion classes if they wish to do so. 
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Government Publications 


How To Obtain 

(1) Cost Publications: Send request, enclosing remit- 
tance (check or money order), to the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


(2) Free Publications: Request direct from the agency 
issuing them. 


From the Office of Education 
Administration of Public Laws 874 and 815: 4th 


Annual Report of the Commissioner of Education, 
June 30, 1954. Washington, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1955. 178 p. Proc. $1. 


Earned Degrees Conferred by Higher Educational 
Institutions 1953-54, by Mabel C. Rice and Neva A. 
Carlson. Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1955. Circular No. 418, December 1954. 
86 p. Proc. 50 cents. 


Education Directory 1954-55, Part 1, Federal 
Government and States, by Robert F. Will. Wash- 
ington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1955. 
56 p. 25 cents. 

Education Directory 1954-55, Part 2, Counties and 
Cities, by Edna D. Booher. Washington, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1955. 93 p. 35 cents. 


Education Directory 1954-55, Par. 3, Higher Educa- 
tion, by Theresa Wilkins. Washington, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1954. 178p. 55 cents. 


Education in Viet Nam, by D. C. Lavergne and 
Abul H. K. Sassani. Washington, 1955. Studies 
in Comparative Education. 23 p. Proc. Free. 


Fall Enrollment in Higher Educational Institutions 
1954, by William A. Jaracz. Washington, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1955. Circular No. 
419. 38p. Proc. 30 cents. 


Fall 1954 Statistics on Enrollment, Teachers, and 
Schoolhousing in Full-Time Public Elementary and 
Secondary Day Schools, by Samuel Schloss and Carol 
Joy Hobson. Washington, 1955. Circular No. 417. 
Revised. 4p. Proc. Free. 

Junior High School Facts—A Graphic Analysis, 
by Walter H. Gaumnitz and Committee. Wash- 
ington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1955. 
Misc. No. 21, 1954. 71 p. Proc. 50 cents. 


Volume XI, No. 8 


School Library Standards, 1954, by Nora E. Beust. 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1954. Bulletin 1954, No. 15. 43 p. 20 cents. 


State School Systems: Statistical Summary of 
Pupils, Instructional Staff, and Finance, 1951-52, 
by Samuel Schloss and Carol Joy Hobson. Wash- 
ington 1954. Circular No. 420, December 1954. 
4p. Proc. Free. 


Statistics of Higher Education: Faculty, Students, 
and Degrees 1951-52, by Henry G. Badger and 
Mabel C. Rice. Washington, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1955. Biennial Survey of Education 
in the United States, 1950-52, Chapter 4, Section 1. 
102 p. 35 cents. 


Teaching Aids for Developing International Under- 
standing: Canada, by Delia Goetz and Edith Harper. 
Washington, 1955. 10p. Proc. Free. 


Teaching Rapid and Slow Learners in High Schools. 
The Status of Adaptations in Junior, Senior, and 
and Regular High Schools Enrolling More Than 300 
Pupils. A group project in secondary education 
by Arno Jewett and J. Dan Hull, Coordinators, 
and Others. Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1954. Bulletin 1954, No. 5. 97 p. 
35 cents. 


From Other Government Agencies 


U. S. Department of Agriculture. Office of Ex- 
periment Stations, Agricultural Research Service. 
Federal Legislation, Rulings, and Regulations A ffect- 
ing the State Agricultural Experiment Stations. 
Washington, U. §. Government Printing Office, 
1954. Miscellaneous Publication No. 515, revised 
November 1954. 47 p. 35 cents. 


U. S. Department of Labor. Women’s Bureau. 
1954 Handbook on Women Workers. Washington, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1954. Women’s 
Bureau Bulletin No. 255. 75 p. 30 cents. 


U. S. Department of Justice. Immigration and 
Naturalization Service. Educational Institutions 
Approved by the Attorney General in accordance with 
section 101 (a) (15) (F) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, by Edwina Austin Avery, ed., and 
Catherine Riley Gibson. Washington, U. S. Gov- 
ernme.it Printing Office, 1954. 94 p. 50 cents. 


Department of State. External Research Staff, 
Office of Intelligence Research. Area Study Pro- 
grams in American Universities. Department of 
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State Publication 5668, International Information & 
Cultural Series 38. 47 p. Proc. 


Department of State. New Opportunities in the 
U. S. Foreign Service. Washington, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1955. Department of State 
Publication 5748, Department and Foreign Service 
Series 39. 28 p. 15 cents. 


Non-Government Publications 
Obtain direct from the publishers. 


known. 

Accreditation Policies of State Departments of Ed- 
ucation for the Evaluation of Educationel Experiences 
of Military Personnel. Washington, American Coun- 
cil on Education, 1954. The Bulletin, Commission 
on Accreditation of Service Experiences, No. 5, 
Revised January 1954. 62 p. Free. 


American Association of Theological Schools, Nine- 
teenth Biennial Meeting. Dayton 6, Ohio, United 
Theological Seminary, The Association, 1954. Bul- 
letin 21, June 1954. 165 p. 


The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching. Forty-Ninth Annual Report for the Year 
Ended June 30, 1954. New York 17, The Founda- 
tion, 1954. 44 p. 


Directory of Professional Opportunities. A Com- 
pilation of Practitioner-Population Ratios in Selected 
Professional and Related Occupations in Almost 200 
Major American Cities and Metropolitan Areas, by 
Robert Shosteck. Washington, B’Nai B’rith Voca- 
tional Service Bureau, 1954. 81 p. 75 cents. 


Prices are indicated when 


General Education and the Liberal College, by 
William F. Cunningham. St. Louis 2, Missouri, 
B. Herder Book Co., 1953. 286 p. $4. 


Written by a prominent Catholic educator, the book presents 
a challenge to those concerned with Catholic education. Analyzes 
the shortcomings of the present system of liberal education, and 
suggests definite remedies for its improvement. Three parts: I. 
Why Teach—Educational Goals; II. What to Teach—The 
Curriculum; III. How and Where To Teach—Method and 


Adwiniéstration. Author is Director of the Faculty and Professor 
of Education at the University of Notre Dame. 
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General Education: Explorations in Evaluation.— 
The Final Report of the Cooperative Study of Eval- 
uation in General Education of the American Council 
on Education, Paul L. Dressel, director, Lewis B. 
Mayhew, assistant director. Washington, American 
Council on Education, 1954. 302 p. $3.50. 

Reports the philosophy, the methods, and the results of a 
4-year study of general education conducted by 19 colleges and 
universities. The study was concerned with 4 subject areas— 


social science, communications, science, and the humanities, and 
with 2 objectives—critical thinking and attitudes. 


Educating Women for a Changing World.—by Kate 
Hevner Mueller. Minneapolis 14, Minn., University 
of Minnesota Press, 1954. 302 p. $4.75. 


Analyzes the conflicts between men arid women that arise from 
social change, and discusses education for earning, for dating and 
mating, for homemaking, for politics, for citizenship, and for 
leisure. ‘Author is a psychologist, a professor in a school of 
education, and a former dean of women. 





HIGHER EDUCATION 


Published monthly from September through May. 
Its printing was approved by the Bureau of the 
Budget on September 28, 1954, as required by 
Rule 42 of the Joint Committee on Printing. 


MANAGING COMMITTEE 
Lloyd E. Blauch, Chairman 


Jennings B. Sanders 


Publication Office: Office of Education 
U. S$. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELFARE~ - : - WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 


Subscription: In advance, 75 cents a year (10 cents 
a single copy), to foreign countries, $1. For orders 
of 100 copies or more in bulk to one address within 
the United States, 25 percent discount is allowed. 
Send remittance to the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington 
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OVETA CULP HOBBY, Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

SAMUEL MILLER BROWNELL, Commissioner of Education 
LLOYD E. BLAUCH, Acting Assistant Commissioner for 
Higher Education 
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